MOURNING: ITS RELATION TO MANIC-DEPRESSIVE STATES
her son as well as her parents; life started again inside herself
and in the outer world. At this time she could dream again and
unconsciously begin to face her loss. She now felt a stronger
wish to see friends again, but only one at a time and only for a
short while. These feelings of greater comfort, however, again
alternated with distress. (In mourning as well as in infantile
development, inner security comes about not by a straightforward
movement but in waves.) After a fewr weeks of mourning, for
instance, Mrs. A. went for a walk with a friend through the
familiar streets, in an attempt to re-establish old bonds. She
suddenly realized that the number of people in the street seemed
overwhelming, the houses strange and the sunshine artificial and
unreal. She had to retreat into a quiet restaurant. But there she
felt as if the ceiling were coining down, and the people in the
place became vague and blurred. Her own house suddenly
seemed the only secure place in the world, In analysis it became
clear that the frightening indifference of these people was reflected
from her internal objects, who in her mind had turned into a
multitude of cbad' persecuting objects. The external world was
felt to be artificial and unreal, because real trust in inner goodness
had temporarily gone.
Many mourners can only make slow steps in re-establishing the
bonds with the external world because they are struggling against
the chaos inside; for similar reasons the baby develops his trust
in the object-world first in connection with a few loved people.
No doubt other factors as well, e.g. his intellectual immaturity,
are partly responsible for this gradual development in the baby's
object relations, but I hold that this is also due to the chaotic
state of his inner world.
One of the differences between the early depressive position
and normal mourning is that when the baby loses the breast or
bottle, which has come to represent to him a 4goodJ, helpful, pro-
tective object inside him, and experiences grief, he does this even
though his mother is there. With the grown-up person how-
ever the grief is brought about by the actual loss of an actual
person; yet help comes to him against this overwhelming loss
through his having established in his early life his cgood' mother
inside himself. The young child, however, is at the height of his
struggles with fears of losing her internally and externally, for he
has not yet succeeded in establishing her securely inside himself.
In this struggle, the child's relation to his mother, her actual
presence, is of the greatest help. Similarly, if the mourner has
people whom he loves and who share his grief, and if he can
accept their sympathy, the restoration of the harmony in his inner
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